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government Yet all the objections and drawbacks to Democracy are clearly appiehended and etched in high relief
Political philosophers have generally been persons of the tabulating order of mind, but the distinction of Rousseau is that, like Plato and Coleridge, he was a poet In a fiagrnent written m old age and printed foi the first time by Dr Vaughan, he says of himself ' My whole life has been nothing but one long reverie, divided into chapters by fhy daily walks.' A dreamer, but with forked lightnings in the cloud, a confirmed melancholy, yet cherishing sublime illusionsiof hope, lyrical and romantic, yet with the strange capacity of putting everything which he writes into the most exciting and startling form, he is clearly not one of those logical people who repay a dry mechanical analysis It is, of course, easy to ti ace a genealogy for Rousseau's theories We may say, if we please, that he got his ' Social Contract' from Locke and his * General Will' from Diderot, his division of legislative and executive functions from Montesquieu, and his political economy from the Physiocrats, and, with very little exercise of ingenuity, it would be possible to contend that he had nothing new to announce at all But all this will tell us nothing as to the sources of his power The secret of Rousseau was not puiely intellectual it consisted in the fact that, while endowed with fine intellectual penetration, he felt certain simple things about the rights and wrongs of human life very deeply, things of which there was already a confused and general consciousness fa the society of his age, and which his language of matchless ardour and perspicuity first rendered articulate to the world
One of these feelings was a romantic enthusiasm for nature, and, as connected with nature, for simplicity It was part of that exquiateness of sense which made him so delicate a judge of the voices of birds, so passionate in the presence of mountain scenes and flaming sunsets, that he should view the life of the city, with its hard pavements and jarring noises and not easily intelligible conventions of society, as an offence against the natural reason of man But there is more than one way of admiring the simplicities of nature, and Rousseau's way was not altogether simple. Mingled with the genuine passion of